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tions of society : therefore, we must go back to 
authority ; and the Church is the power that can 
be trusted. Finally comes Mr. Pellissier, who 
pitilessly exposes Brunetiere' s arguments. In 
feet, he says, Brunetiere only refuses liberty and 
individualism because he does not see good results ; 
but implicitly and even occasionally he recognizes 
openly its superiority. Now, there is another road 
open : Let us suffer, if necessary, and be superior ; 
and let us hope too — all the chances have not been 
exhausted anyway. I cannot reproduce here in 
full the beautiful and firm argumentation of Mr. 
Pellissier. I will rather add one or two quotations : 

On page 320, " Done parceque nos peres ont 
6te* catnohques, nous serons tenus de l'6tre, meme 
quand notre raison et notre conscience y repug- 
nent ! N'est-ce pas ravaler la religion que de la 
subordonner ainsi aux hazards de la naissance, que 
d'en faire quelque chose d'hergditaire comme une 
maison ou un champ ? " 

Speaking of the same question elsewhere he has 
this striking image (p. 122) : "Un chef fidjeen, 
suivi d'une longue file de guerriers, grimpait un 
sentier de montagne. H butta et tomba. Aussit6t 
tous ses hommes butterent et tomberent. Un seul 
continua de monter. Et les autres l'assaillirent : 
' Tu crois done, s'ecriaient-ils, valoir mieux que 
le chef ! ' Devons-nous, comme les indigenes de 
Fidji, temoigner notre respect a ceux qui nous 
pr^cederent en r6p6tant leurs chutes?" . . . 

The last quotation illustrates the moment when 
Mr. Pellissier, after the refutation of Brunetiere' s 
views, takes in his turn the offensive ; he loses no 
time and no word, his blows come swift and hard : 
(pp. 346-47.) 

"Le catholicisme, enfin, e'est un gouverne- 
ment, — et le protestantisme est une anarchie. 
Formule a effet, que dement 1' observation et qui 
ne soutient pas l'examen. . . . Tout protestant 
6tant pape, comme dit Voltaire, tout protestant 
doit 6tre roi ; tout protestant, comme citoyen egal 
a ses concitoyens, doit avoir sa part de la, souve- 
rainete nationale. Bien des fois M. Brunetiere 
s'est dSclare' democrate. Qu'entendait-il done par 
la? Et pourquoi veut-il maintenant faire de 
democratic et d' anarchie deux termes synonymes ? 

Si la religion protestante n'est pas une anarchie, 
encore moins serait-elle une religion aristocratique. 
Ici mdme, 1 M. Brunetiere prononcait voila deux 
ans, son LHscours sur Pceuvre de Calvin dans 
lequel il reproche a la ReTorme d' avoir aristo 
cratise" le catholicisme. On peut lui opposer "les 
republicains de Geneve, les puritains d'Ecosse ou 
d'Angleterre, les presbyteriens d'Amerique" et 
tant d' autres encore. Mais repond-il " de quelque 
nom qu'on les nomme ce sont la des elites." Des 
elites — je retiens le mot ; et, retournant, ce mot 

l M. Brunetiere had also been called to lecture on 
Calvin before the University of Geneva. It was during 
the winter of 1902-3. 



contre lui, je pretends que ce qu'il y a de plus 
democratique dans la religion protestante, e'est 
justement qu'elle fait, de toute une nation, une 
elite. Oui, les protestants sont en un certain sens 
des aristocrates, si l'on entend par la comme l'ex- 
pliquait M. Brunetiere, que, devant "se rendre 
compte a eux-memes des raisons raisonnees de 
leur croyance, ils n'y arrivent qu'en acquerant du 
mfime coup une science qui les eleve au dessus du 
vulgaire." Les protestants sont des aristocrates ; 
seulement, ces "aristocrates" ayant tous acquis 
la superiority intellectuelle que M. Brunetiere 
veut bien leur reconnattre, forment entre eux une 
democratic ; et, quant a moi, je ne vois rien de 
plus beau qu'une democratic d' aristocrates." 

The argumentation having reached this point, 
it is probably more a question of temperament 
than anything else that will cause individual 
people to decide. A pessimist will be on Mr. 
Brunetiere' s side, an optimist on Mr. Pellissier' s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A COKKECTICXV. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Siks : — In Mod. Lang. Notes, xx, 191-2, Dr. 
U. Lindelof takes exception to a statement made 
by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith in his cogent review of 
my dissertation on The Inflection of the English 
Present Plural Indicative with Special Reference 
to the Northern Dialect (Baltimore, 1903) : 

"On p. 36 Dr. Rodeffer mentions the view of 
Sweet, Murray, and Bulbring that the inflectional 
-s of the Northern third singular and the indica- 
tive plural is due to the transition of /> to s, and 
says that suspicion is cast on this explanation 
because its advocates can cite no analogous pro- 
cesses. He continues : ' But there are other facts 
that tend to cast suspicion on the correctness of 
this view. The organic transition from f> to 8 
would explain the plurals in -as but not those in 
-es, an inflection that occurs frequently in both 
the indicative and the imperative plurals in the 
Durham Ritual and the Lindisfarne Gospels . . . 
With these es-plurals should be associated the 
plurals in -ef>, common to all the Early Northern 
texts. Since these texts were written at a period 
antedating the weakening of a to e in inflectional 
syllables, these plurals in -ef> and -es were 
probably formed on the analogy of the -ef> and 
-es of the third singular.' So for as I know, Dr. 
Rodeffer is the first to note this apparent defect 
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in the current view and to suggest that the real 
difficulty lies not so much in the transition of fi to 
s as in the existence of a preceding e instead of a." 

To this Dr. Lindelof objects : 

"Professor Alphonso C. Smith mentions Dr. 
RodefFer as the first to note the fact that the Old 
Northumbrian plurals in -e/>, -es may have been 
formed on the analogy of the -efi and -es of the 
third singular" ; 

and proceeds to point out three occasions on which 
he had previously advanced this same hypothesis. 
Dr. Smith had asserted, however, that I was 
"the first to note this apparent defect in the 
current view," not that I was the first to suggest 
"that the Old Northumbrian plurals in -e/>, -es 
may have been formed on the analogy of the -ef> 
and -es of the third singular." A thorogoing 
reviewer, such as Dr. Smith has shown himself 
to be, could not have made such a mistake as Dr. 
lindelof attributes to him, since my dissertation 
shows familiarity with all three of Dr. Lindelof' s 
references, two of the passages being translated in 
full (pp. 24-25 and pp. 25-26). It is but fan- 
to notice Dr. Lindelof 's confession that, at the 
time of making his criticism, he had not yet read 
my dissertation. 

J. D. RODEFFER. 

Library of Congress. 



The Dry Sea and the Carbenare. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The reader of the very admirable article 
by Dr. John L. Lowes, in Modern Philology, in, 
1-46, will not lack an interest in whatever may 
contribute, in however slight a degree, to com- 
pleteness of reference to all the guesses that have 
been evoked by the Chaucerian puzzle in question. 
It will be noticed that in what is here added, it is 
the time and sequence of the conjectures that give 
them a special significance. I therefore beg to 
call attention to an interesting series of notes on 
the problem in Notes and Queries tor the year 1885. 
The first of these (February 21, p. 149), is by 
Dr. William Hand Browne. He proposes to ac- 
count for Chaucer's the drye see as a corruption of 
the Adrye see. This makes it certain that what- 
ever credit attaches to being the first to suggest that 
solution belongs to Dr. Browne rather than to Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, whose "fifteen years ago" makes 
the date of his suggestion fall several years later. 
The second note (April 18, p. 315), is by Mr. A. 
Hall. The significance of the climax:, which Dr. 
Lowes uses with such good effect, is pointed out 
by Mr. Hall. He misreads the passage slightly, 
and loses himself in an attempt to make the Dead 



Sea serve as an explanation of the drye sea The 
third and last note (July 11, p. 38), is the most 
interesting of all. It is signed L. L. K., and 
consists of an endorsement of the suggestion of 
Mr. Hales that Mandeville's "Graveley See" is 
the dry sea, with the added conjecture that " Car- 
renare may .... be the corruption of some 
Turkish or Tartar name commencing with Kara, 
such as Kara Muren = the black water." Since 
this is precisely what Dr. Lowes has shown 
Carrenar to be, it is too remarkable to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

John C. French. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



BKIEF MENTION. 



Another valuable Germanistic library has come 
to this country : that of the late Professor Wein- 
hold of Berlin, which has been donated to the 
University of California by Mr. John D. Spreck- 
els, of San Francisco. Karl Weinhold was prac- 
tically the last great scholar of that old school 
which cultivated the entire field of Germanistics ; 
he was an authority on the history of the High 
German dialects, on Germanic Archaeology and 
Mythology, and on German Folklore ; and he 
won distinction as a literary historian by his bio- 
graphical and critical essays and his editions of 
mediaeval and modern prose and poetry. The 
vastness of his learning is reflected both in the 
size and quality of his library. It comprises about 
8500 volumes and pamphlets ; a number of sets 
of periodicals not included in this number were 
sold to defray the expenses of binding some 900 
volumes. The folklore collection is doubtless 
superior to any in the country, with the possible 
exception of that at Harvard. But the main 
value of the library, for purposes of research is 
found on the literary side, where there are hun- 
dreds of first editions, literary curiosities, and other 
rare books from the time of the Reformation down 
to the nineteenth century. The principal Musen- 
almanaehe and Taschenbucher are there in full 
sets ; Opitz, Wieland, the Storm-and-Stress writ- 
ers, and the early Romanticists are especially well 
represented by original editions. The library is 
installed in the German seminary room of the 
university, and Professor Schilling, to whose ef- 
forts its acquisition is due, intends to publish as 
soon as possible a list of the books of special value 
to scholars. In the meantime he will be glad to 
give any desired information about the contents of 
the collection, and to make them accessible to 
scholars generally. 



